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LOCAL  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES    AND    THEIR  RELATION  TO 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

By  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Library  School  class  of  1892 

This  thesis  received  the  $100  prize  offered  by  Mrs  Pliny  T.  Sexton  of  Palmyra  for  the  most  practi- 
cally useful  essay  on  this  subject  by  a  present  or  former  woman  student  of  the  Library  School. 

The  relation  of  local  public  libraries  to  university  extension  is  a  fact  of 
historical  importance. 

The  question  of  university  extension  was  first  publicly  presented  in 
America  by  Dr  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  before 
the  American  library  association  at  its  conference  held  September  6-9, 
1887,  on  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  when  he  urged  upon  librarians 
their  peculiar  opportunities  for  inaugurating  the  work  and  popularizing 
the  seminary  method  of  study.  The  idea  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession,  and  on  return  to  their  libraries,  several 
put  the  suggestions  to  actual  test,  with  the  following  results. 

Mr  J.  N.  Larned,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  public  library,  had  for 
some  time  before  had  an  undefined  plan  of  systematizing  lectures,  and 
eagerly  accepted  Dr  Adams'  suggestions  as  well  adapted  to  his  circum- 
stances. His  library  had  a  lecture-hall  and  classrooms,  and  through  his 
earnest  efforts  in  a  short  time  subscriptions  were  raised  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  a  course  and  Dr  Edward  W.  Bemis,  a  Johns  Hopkins 
university  graduate-student,  now  of  the  Chicago  university,  was  engaged 
to  deliver  12  lectures,  on  "  Economic  questions  of  the  day."  There  was  a 
syllabus  and  a  class.  A  room  at  the  library  was  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary books  which  were  reserved  for  general  use,  though  some  were  lent  for 
one  or  two  evenings.  Here  Dr  Bemis  had  a  desk,  and  could  be  found  at 
certain  hours  each  day  for  consultation.  The  economic  section  of  the 
library  became  a  work-room  for  earnest  students.  The  experiment  was  a 
success,  as  shown  by  the  large  miscellaneous  attendance  and  the  after 
effects.  The  general  results  were  good,  and  the  special  results  to  students 
who  gave  time  to  their  investigations  were  very  valuable,  leading  to  the 
formation  in  the  city  of  a  branch  of  the  American  economic  association, 
whose  specialty  is  to  investigate  local  economic  questions.     The  financial 
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side  was  also  encouraging,  as  the  receipts  more  than  covered  the  expenses. 
{See  Larned,  J.  N.  An  experiment  in  university  extension.  Library  j.  13  : 
75-76;  also  Adams,  H.  B.    University  extension  in  America.    1891.  p.  1-2.) 

The  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  winter  of  1888-89  by  Mr  Edward 
C.  Lunt,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  university,  who  gave  a  course  on  Ameri- 
can political  history,  using  a  printed  syllabus  and  references  for  study. 

Both  of  these  courses,  however,  were  experiments,  and  although  several 
courses  since  have  been  conducted  on  the  university  extension  plan,  the 
library  has  not  yet  a  systematic  connection  with  the  general  movement, 
though  such  organization  is  contemplated  this  year. 

Mr  F.  M.  Crunden,  librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public  library,  was  also 
aroused  by  the  address  before  the  American  library  association,  and,  being 
encouraged  by  the  Buffalo  success,  invited  Dr  Bemis  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  political  economy  in  the  school-board  assembly  hall  con- 
nected with  the  library,  in  the  winter  of  1888-S9.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  itinerant  feature  of  the  system.  While  lecturing  in  Buffalo, 
Dr  Bemis  had  remained  in  the  city,  but  now  having  a  chair  in  Vanderbilt 
university,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  traveled  from  that  city  to  St  Louis  each 
week  for  the  lecture.  Reference  lists  were  printed  by  the  library  and  a 
branch  of  the  American  economic  association  was  formed,  but,  owing  to 
the  situation  of  the  library,  the  general  results  were  not  so  gratifying  as  in 
Buffalo. 

Dr  William  F.  Poole  carried  home  the  good  seed  to  Chicago,  with  the 
result  of  adapting  the  plans  of  the  Newberry  library  to  cooperate  with  the 
great  educational  movement.  The  plan  of  separate  rooms  for  special  sub- 
jects will  furnish  literary  laboratories  for  the  courses  on  whatever  subject 
they  may  be,  and  a  well-equipped  auditorium  will  supply  lecture  facilities. 
Already  in  its  temporary  quarters,  the  library  has  been  among  the  first  to 
start  the  movement  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  society  for 
university  extension. 

Prof.  Butler,  of  Illinois  college  gave  six  lectures  on  English  literature 
this  past  winter  in  the  present  auditorium  of  the  library,  which  is  capable 
of  holding  250,  but  which  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
the  audience  into  two  sections. 

A  second  course  followed  on  American  political  history  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Woodburn  of  Indiana  university,  and  the  attendance  has  been  well  main- 
tained. The  auditorium  was  offered  free  of  charge  for  the  meetings,  cir- 
culars were  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  library,  and  syllabuses  with 
references  accompanied  or  preceded  each  lecture.  The  complete  set  of 
books  for  the  course  was  procured  by  the  library  and  placed  on  a  con- 
spicuous and  accessible  shelf  in  the  reading-room.  It  is  early  as  yet  to 
formulate  any  statistics  as  to  the  results  of  the  courses  and  such  statistics 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  acquire  in  a  library  like  the  Newberry, 
devoted  wholly  to  reference  work. 
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Such  is  the  work  done  as  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  American 
library  association  conference  in  1887. 

The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the  association  at  its  conference  at 
Fabyans  in  the  White  Mts  in  1890,  and  has  since  then  obtained  the  first 
state  recognition  of  the  movement  through  the  efforts  of  Mr  Melvil  Dewey, 
director  of  the  New  York  state  library  and  secretary  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  rendered  possible  by  the  peculiar  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1784,  consists 
of  all  incorporated  institutions  of  academic  and  higher  education,  with  the 
state  library,  state  museum,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums  or  other 
institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  state  as  may  be  admitted  by  the 
regents  to  the  University.  Its  object  is,  in  all  proper  ways,  to  encourage 
and  promote  academic  and  higher  education. 

As  early  as  January,  1888,  the  subject  of  university  extension  was  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  the  library  committee  of  the  regents,  at  the  house  of 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  New  York  city,  when  Mr  Melvil  Dewey,  then  chief 
librarian  of  Columbia  college,  presented  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  library.  In  the  following  July  at  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation  Mr  Dewey  discussed  the  subject  again,  giving  special  prom- 
inence to  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to  the  movement.  Again  on  Jan- 
uary 10  and  July  9,  1889,  did  Mr  Dewey,  now  secretary  of  the  University, 
publicly  present  the  matter,  and  on  July  10  of  that  year,  the  regents  took 
official  action,  extending  their  system  of  examinations  and  adopting  among 
others  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  on  university  extension  be  ap- 
pointed with  instructions  to  report  to  the  annual  meeting  such  plans  as 
they  may  deem  practicable  and  expedient  for  carrying  forward  this  work 
including  a  plan  for  lending  to  communities,  for  use  during  university  exten- 
sion courses,  suitable  libraries,  collections,  apparatus,  and  illustrations." 

Subsequent  discussion  and  action  led  to  results  which  surpassed  the 
fondest  expectations. 

University  extension  was  made  a  state  system  under  the  auspices  and 
supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  giving  to  New  York  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  state  in  the  world  to  give  its  legislative  sanction 
and  support  to  the  work.  The  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  pur- 
poses of  organization  and  supervision  and  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  May  1,  the  107th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  appropriation  was  not  renewed  this  year, 
but  the  work  will  be  continued  with  careful  economy,  hoping  for  more 
sympathy  next  session. 

In  the  report  of  Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
university  extension,  at  the  meeting  of  June  n,  1891,  recognition  was  paid 
to  the  part  of  libraries  in  the  movement  in  the  following  words:    "It  (uni- 
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versity  extension)  will  be  the  parent  of  educational  progress  in  now  un- 
anticipated particulars.  Its  operation  will  hasten  recognition  of  the  need 
and  create  a  demand  for  local  public  libraries,  until,  in  time,  no  area  of 
population  throughout  the  state  will  be  beyond  convenient  access  to  the 
garnered  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  best  thought  of  the  present. 

"  Such  libraries  will  become  the  homes  and  centers  of  university  exten- 
sion work,  and  will  soon  require  librarians  trained  for  wider  usefulness 
than  that  of  mere  custodians  of  books.  The  librarian  of  the  future  must 
be  the  intellectual  leader  and  guide  of  the  community.  He  must  be  able 
to  kindle  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  aid  in  its  acquisition.  None  too 
soon  has  the  state  of  New  York,  in  its  library  school,  laid  the  foundations 
for  educating  the  librarians  of  the  future."  (For  sketch  of  the  N.  Y. 
movement,  see  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  University  extension 
bulletin  no.  1,  p.  6-36.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parallel  advance  of  university  extension  and 
the  library  movement. 

In  1850,  Mr  Sewell,  fellow  and  senior  tutor  of  Exeter  College  and  after- 
wards warden  of  Radley,  in  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  en- 
titled "Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  the  university,"  made  the  first 
proposal  that  it  would  be  politic  and  right  for  the  university  to  provide 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  professors  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester; 
originating  the  expression  so  often  quoted:  "  Though  it  may  be  impossible 
to  bring  the  masses  requiring  education  to  the  university,  may  it  not  be 
possible  to  carry  the  university  to  them? "  (see  Sewell,  William.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  university.  Oxford  1850;  also  Mackinder,  H. 
J.  &  Sadler,  M.  E.  University  extension,  past,  present  and  future.  1891.  p. 
7-.6)  Though  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal, 
it  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  university  extension  idea. 

1850  was  also  the  date  of  the  first  library  act  in  Great  Britain,  and  only 
three  years  later  occurred  the  first  conference  of  librarians  in  the  world, 
held  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the  New  York  university.  This  is 
also  the  year  of  the  first  known  edition  of  Poole's  Index,  which  more  than 
any  other  one  publication  has  promoted  the  extension  of  library  resources. 

In  1867,  Prof.  Stuart,  the  father  of  university  extension  in  its  present 
form,  gave  his  first  lectures  on  the  extension  plan  to  associations  of  ladies 
in  the  north  of  England,  but  not  until  187 1  did  he  submit  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  a  proposal  in  effect  the  same  as  that  of  Prof.  Sewell  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1850.  In  the  following  year,  1872,  university 
extension  became  an  official  fact,  being  adopted  as  an  experiment. 

That  it  was  successful  was  demonstrated  in  1876-77,  when  London  and 
Oxford  each  formed  a  society  for  university  teaching,  and,  since  that  time, 
the  advance  has  been  steady  and  of  late  years  rapid. 

1876  is  looked  upon  as  the  red-letter  year  in  American  library  history, 
as  it  was  the  year  of  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  librarians,  the  first 
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since  1853,  when  the  American  library  association  was  organized,  the  Li- 
brary journal  and  the  Library  Bureau  started.  This  year  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  began  its  report  on  public  libraries,  and  the  Decimal  classifi- 
cation, the  system  now  most  widely  adopted,  was  also  first  published;  and 
in  1877  occurred  the  conference  of  British  librarians,  ending  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Library  association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  growth  of  both  movements  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. All  through  the  country  local  centers  are  springing  up  so  rapidly 
that  the  statistics  of  this  week  are  out  of  date  next  week,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  most  popular  form  of  bequest  or  public  gift  is  for  the  foun- 
dation or  maintenance  of  a  free  library. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  general  discussion  of 
the  university  extension  system,  for  that  has  been  repeatedly  furnished  in 
periodical  literature;  but  it  is  to  study  one  phase  of  the  system  upon  which 
there  is  very  little  written  and  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  organizers  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features;  i.  e.  the  relations  which  local  public 
libraries  bear  to  it. 

Presupposing,  then,  a  general  understanding  of  university  extension,  the 
question  for  consideration  is  whether  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  en- 
vironments of  Buffalo,  St  Louis,  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  fitted  their  libraries  especially  for  taking  up  the  work,  or  whether  all 
public  libraries  and  university  extension  have  common  obligations  to  each 
other;  if  they  are  mutually  helpful,  in  what  ways  they  can  best  promote 
each  other's  interests;  and  how  far  their  cooperation  can  be  traced  during 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  since  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  in  June  1890. 

Mr  Richard  G.  Moulton,  the  apostle  of  the  movement  in  America,  said 
that  "The  first  university  extension  was  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
sent  the  books  itinerating  through  the  country."     {Book  news.    May  1891. 

P-  3-) 

The  local  library  is  not  merely  a  storehouse  for  books,  nor  a  place  for 

entertainment,  but,  according  to  the  modern  idea,  a  well  equipped  labora- 
tory. Its  supplies  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  readers  are  at- 
tracted and  welcomed,  books  are  made  accessible  when  possible  without 
interfering  with  orderly  administration,  and  all  possible  assistance  is  given 
to  individual  students. 

Public  libraries  have  long  recognized  their  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  but  that  is  not  enough.  They  have  obligations  to  ////com- 
mon schools,  to  use  Thoreau's  expression.  They  must  work  with  every 
agency  that  is  tending  to  reach  and  educate  those  who  have  left  school. 
Simply  to  open  their  doors  to  the  people  is  not  enough,  but  earnest  mis- 
sionary work  must  be  done  to  create  an  interest  in  the  library.  It  is  the 
most  important  link  in  university  extension. 

The   modern  librarian    is  not    satisfied  with  spasmodic,  miscellaneous 
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reading  of  individuals,  but  tries  to  influence  to  systematic  and  continuous 
methods  of  study. 

According  to  Dr  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education, 
only  one  in  four  who  enter  the  high  school  course  completes  it.  There 
are  hundreds  of  readers  in  every  town  who  are  not  students,  who  have 
just  enough  education  to  want  to  read  and  not  enough  education  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  books  with  which  cheap  printing  and  paper  flood 
the  market.  They  are  interested  in  no  special  subject  and  turn  naturally 
to  the  cheap  literature  and  sensational  newspapers.  There  are  many  who 
are  too  timid  to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  a  library,  who  are  frightened 
by  its  apparently  complex  systems  and  who  drop  into  the  nearest  seat  and 
take  up  whatever  is  at  hand,  rather  than  ask  any  questions. 

How  shall  these  be  reached  ? 

The  library  of  to-day  is  free  and  public  in  its  widest  sense;  barriers 
are  being  removed  little  by  little;  access  to  the  shelves  is  being  allowed 
with  success  and  safety  in  many  places,  even  in  large  public  libraries  with 
varying  restrictions  ;  books  are  being  lent  between  libraries  and  to  respon- 
sible individuals  at  a  distance  in  some  cases  ;  reading  rooms  are  being 
opened  on  Sunday  and  hours  of  opening  are  being  increased  to  accom- 
modate those  who  are  busy  through  the  day. 

Librarians  are  seeking  to  direct  general  reading  by  making  select  read- 
ing-lists and  by  displaying  tempting  good  books,  but  they  can  not  take 
time  to  open  and  explain  the  resources  of  different  departments  of  science 
and  literature.  Yet  interest  in  these  lines  must  be  aroused  and  fostered 
by  definite  instruction.  This  is  not  done  by  the  ordinary  popular  lecture. 
No  library  is  necessary  for  that.  But  the  university  extension  lecture 
meets  the  long-felt  need. 

As  in  all  educational  extension,  it  implies  two  factors,  the  teacher  to 
give  a  personal  influence  and  a  library  to  supply  books  for  study. 

The  lectures  unless  accompanied  by  collateral  reading  fail  of  their 
highest  object,  which  is  to  stimulate  to  investigation.  In  12  lectures,  and 
in  many  cases  only  six,  very  little  definite  teaching  can  be  done,  but  the 
lecturer  can  interest  and  inspire  his  audience  and  foster  a  desire  for  learn- 
ing, leaving  them  to  his  colaborer,  the  librarian,  for  direction  as  to  books. 

This  is  in  line  with  modern  educational  progress  which  is  breaking  away 
from  absolute  dependence  upon  text-books  and  combining  their  use  with 
the  earlier  method  of  oral  instruction,  using  them  rather  as  helps  or  guides 
to  the  study  of  thoughts  suggested  by  the  living  teacher. 

Thus  a  broader  view  of  questions  is  cultivated  and  the  habit  of  investi- 
gation acquired.  This  in  itself  is  worth  the  value  of  several  courses.  He 
who  has  confined  himself  to  a  single  text-book  on  a  subject,  absorbing 
one  man's  ideas,  no  matter  how  unbiased  he  may  think  himself,  knows 
nothing  of  the  growing  delight  of  comparative  study  and  parallel  reading, 
dipping  here  and  there,  following   up  a  clue  unexpectedly  found,  which  in 
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turn   opens  up  new   resources,   consulting  original   authorities,   pamphlets 
and  manuscripts,  until  the  methods  of  a  true  student  are  acquired. 

It  is  admitted  that  an  existing  public  institution  is  the  best  organizing 
agency  in  a  town  and  surely  none  can  be  better  adapted  than  the  local 
library. 

It  has  acquaintance  and  influence  with  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
class  of  citizens  who  will  undertake  this  work  ;  it  has  an  acquaintance 
limited  not  by  money,  position,  class,  occupation,  age,  rolor  or  sex  ;  and 
it  has  the  best  means  of  advertising,  especially  if  it  issues  a  bulletin. 

Miss  James,  librarian  of  the  Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
has  made  good  use  of  this  avenue,  having  some  article  upon  university 
extension  in  nearly  every  number,  advocating  the  matter  before  it  was  an 
established  fact,  and  later  publishing  the  lists  and  method  of  the  lectures, 
and  lists  of  books  from  the  syllabus  with  call  numbers  attached,  using  the 
bulletin  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  library  with  this  as  well  as  every 
other  educational  movement  in  the  city.       {Library  j.  i7:4915,  Feb.  1892.) 

Connection  with  some  permanent  impartial  institution  such  as  a  school, 
scientific  society,  or  library  lends  dignity  to  the  course  and  disarms  party 
or  sectional  feeling  of  any  kind.  This  was  shown  in  the  early  lectures  in 
1S88-89.  The  course  which  Dr  Bemis  gave  with  such  satisfaction  in  Buf- 
falo under  the  auspices  of  the  public  library,  when  repeated  in  Canton,  O. 
the  same  winter  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Howard  McQueary,  was 
not  a  marked  success  and  the  principal  reason  assigned  was  that  it  was 
organized  by  one  clergyman  and  was  under  the  suspicion  of  sectarianism. 

The  essential  points  of  the  system  call  for  consideration  by  every 
thoughtful  librarian,  taking  a  mental  invoice  of  his  resources  the  while. 

Every  university  extension  course  consists  of  five  features,  the  lecture, 
the  syllabus,  the  written  exercises  familiarly  known  as  paper  work,  the  class 
and  the  examination.  The  lecture  implies  a  hall  ;  the  syllabus,  books  and 
reference  lists ;  the  written  exercises,  more  books  ;  the  class,  a  classroom  ; 
and  the  examination,  a  combination  of  all  the  foregoing. 

Can  the  library  supply  all  of  these  ? 

The  modern  library  is  considered  incomplete  without  a  lecture  hall. 
Almost  every  new  plan  contains  provision  for  one  and  where  one  exists,  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  auditorium  for  university  extension  lectures,  being 
convenient  to  the  books  and  encouraging  people  to  frequent  the  library. 

The  lecturer  prepares  his  own  syllabus,  but  the  library  can  print  it  and 
in  all  cases  the  librarian  and  lecturer  should  meet  before  the  course  and 
talk  over  the  syllabus  ;  the  lecturer  instructing  the  librarian  on  his  side  of 
the  bibliography  and  by  fully  explaining  his  line  of  investigation  perhaps 
drawing  out  resources  of  the  library  that  he  did  not  know  of.  The  libra- 
rian should  then  so  familiarize  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
and  the  relative  merits  of  different  books  that  he  will  be  an  efficient  guide 
in  the  lecturer's  absence. 
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Under  present  circumstances,  the  lecturer  travels  and  is  with  his  students 
only  once  a  week,  relying  upon  their  individual  work  in  the  meantime.  He 
feels  the  need  of  some  constant  and  permanent  force  in  the  community. 
This  the  trained  librarian  can  supply,  giving  help  to  students  by  sugges- 
tions and  by  furnishing  the  resources  of  the  library  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  busy  people. 

If  he  has  not  the  books  recommended,  in  an  accessible  place,  it  is 
important  for  him  to  furnish  with  the  syllabus,  a  printed  list  of  references 
to  such  of  the  books  as  are  in  the  library. 

An  adequate  supply  of  books  now  becomes  an  important  question. 
Inquiry  has  shown  that  most  libraries  which  have  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  movement,  directly  or  indirectly,  secure,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
copies  of  the  books  noted  in  the  syllabus.  But  many  small  libraries  can 
not  spare  money  for  this. 

In  England  and  America  the  appeal  has  been  for  more  books,  and  many 
experiments  to  gain  them  have  been  tried.  Individuals  who  could  afford 
to  buy  them,  did  so,  but  it  was  very  expensive  and  often  the  books  came 
too  late.  Many  books  were  very  rare  and  not  accessible  to  the  majority, 
especially  in  advanced  study.  The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  sci- 
entific subjects  because  they  require,  besides  regular  text-books,  original 
papers  published  in  scientific  journals  which  can  not  be  generally  dupli- 
cated and  are  too  valuable  to  be  generally  handled.  Some  committees 
bought  the  books  and  allowed  them  to  be  used.  Oxford  appealed  to  the 
publishers  and  obtained  ^200  worth  of  books  to  form  libraries  which 
traveled,  Cassell  and  co.  presenting  10  libraries  containing  copies  of  their 
publications  illustrating  the  course. 

The  idea  of  traveling  libraries  was  put  into  practice  by  this  university  in 
1885,  and  has  been  developing  since  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Oxford 
at  present  owning  ^1000  worth  of  books,  which  is  still  very  inadequate. 

Where  the  town  library  needed  supplementing  in  the  special  line  of  the 
lecture,  the  traveling  library  has  been  sent;  or,  where  there  was  no  town 
library,  it  has  formed  the  sole  source  of  investigation,  and  its  value  is  im- 
measurable. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  this  convenient  library  is  in  connection 
with  Napoleon  1,  who  had  elaborate  plans  for  his  camp  library  in  1808. 
He  wished  a  certain  number  of  books  to  form  a  portable,  historical  library 
fitted  in  cases  which  would  serve  as  book-shelves  in  camp.  But  his  plan 
was  on  the  same  scale  as  all  his  projects,  and  is  interesting  only  histori- 
cally. When  books  of  value  would  not  fit  his  cases  he  ordered  them  re- 
printed in  a  certain  size,  with  no  margin,  and  all  useless  matter,  such  as 
editor's  notes  and  Greek  and  Latin  passages,  cut  out.     {Library  j.  10:  129- 

131-) 
The  Melbourne  (Victoria)  public  library  lent  books  to  other  libraries  in 

1877.     These  books  were  uniformly  bound   in   plain  green  morocco,  and 
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bore  the  library  marks.  The  cases  were  of  oak,  bound  with  brass  clips 
and  lined  with  green  baize  and  furnished  with  a  waterproof  covering;  the 
shelves  being  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  books  from  friction.  50  vol- 
umes were  in  each  case,  which  had  strong  handles  on  each  side  and  a  rever- 
sible sliding  door,  inside  of  which  was  a  table  of  contents  with  the  value 
and  conditions  of  the  loan.  The  only  charge  to  the  borrower  was  a  small 
sum  for  collating  the  books  when  returned.     (Library  j.  2:  216-218.) 

In  America,  individual  libraries  have  lent  books  to  other  libraries  since 
1876,  when  Mr  S.  S.  Green  sent  a  letter  to  the  conference  of  librarians  at 
Philadelphia,  urging  such  action.     (Library  j.  1:  15.) 

But  the  first  university  extension  traveling  libraries  were  those  sent  out 
by  Oxford  in  1885.  They  were  packed  in  strong  wooden  boxes  2  ft.  by  i£ 
ft.  by  7^  in.  lined  with  leather  and  fitted  with  a  sliding  shelf  and  with 
hinged  lids  fastened  by  studs  and  screw  nuts;  the  whole  serving  for  a  book- 
case during  the  course.  The  books  were  issued  at  no  extra  charge  be- 
yond transportation,  with  the  followihg  conditions: 

1  They  were  to  be  deposited  with  a  responsible  local  committee  during 
the  term. 

2  They  were   for  the  free  use  of  students. 

3  A  record  of  the  weekly  circulation  of  each  volume  was  to  be  kept 
on  a  printed  form  provided.  It  was  suggested  to  issue  each  volume  for 
one  week  at  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  and  allow  the  renewal,  if  there 
were  no  other  application  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  circulation 
form  was  to  be  returned  with  the  library  to  Oxford. 

4  The  center  was  to  pay  for  loss  or  mutilation. 

5  An  invoice  was  sent  with  the  library  and  this  was  to  be  filled  out 
and  returned  as  a  receipt  for  the  books. 

6  The  date  of  return,  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  lectures,  was 
on  the  circulation  form. 

In  most  cases  the  books  were  kept  in  the  lecture-room  and  lent  to  stu- 
dents after  each  lecture  ;  in  others,  kept  in  some  central  room  where  stu- 
dents could  consult  them  ;  and  when  the  audience  was  large,  some  local 
committees  restricted  the  use  of  the  library  to  those  students  who  attended 
the  classes  and  wrote  the  weekly  papers. 

The  traveling  libraries  were  intended  to  encourage  students  to  buy  and 
read  the  books  recommended  by  the  lecturer.  The  number  of  books  sent 
varied  with  the  courses  and  the  amount  of  money  on  hand,  but  the  usual 
number  was  about  40  and  is  the  same  now,  although  large  and  wealthy 
centers  often  arrange  for  several  libraries  by  paying  extra.  (See  Oxford 
university.     Lectures  and  teaching  in  large  towns.     1887.     p.  17-18.) 

The  Cambridge  syndicate  also  has  lent  books  and  the  results  seem  to 
justify  them.  Communications  from  Hull,  Scarborough  and  other  towns 
claim  that  the  loans  have  been  valuable  and  well  appreciated. 

Some  centers  circulated  the  books  and  others  reserved  them  with  vary- 
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ing  success.  At  Eastbourne  the  circulation  principle  was  tried  but  it  was 
not  so  successful  as  where  a  room  was  used.  Then  fewer  books  were 
needed  and  university  extension  obtained  a  local  home.  When  the  Toyn- 
bee  Trust  lectures  were  given  at  Newcastle  at  two  centers,  the  Oxford  del- 
egacy sent  libraries  to  each  center.  In  one  case  the  books  were  placed  in 
a  room  for  reference  and  found  most  satisfactory;  in  the  other,  they  circu- 
lated and  caused  dissatisfaction  as  so  many  were  deprived  of  them. 

It  was  proposed,  also,  that  local  centers  might  provide  small  sums  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  give  them  up  when  the  course  was  done  and 
pass  them  to  the  next  center,  asking  that  to  add  more  to  them,  thus  build- 
ing up  libraries  gradually  by  passing  on  the  books  and  getting  a  small  tax 
from  students.     (Cambridge  conference,  1887.) 

In  America,  traveling  libraries  are  in  their  infancy  as  yet. 

The  American  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  located 
at  Philadelphia,  gives  any  order  it  receives  from  the  centers  to  the  Philadel- 
phia mercantile  library,  which  gives  it  a  special  rate.  This  is  simply  a 
temporary  arrangement  until  the  society  has  its  own  books.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  and  it  hopes  for  very  many  additions  soon.  It  charges 
the  centers  30  cents  a  volume  for  7  weeks,  at  which  rate  they  can  or- 
der a  great  many  volumes  without  incurring  heavy  expense.  The  cen- 
ters are  at  liberty  to  loan  their  books  as  they  see  fit,  the  American  society 
laying  no  restriction  upon  them  in  regard  to  this;  only  stipulating  that  the 
books  be  returned  to  them  in  good  condition. 

Probably  the  best-developed  plan  in  this  country  is  in  connection  with 
the  extension  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
the  central  office  at  Albany. 

This  lends  books  and  apparatus  which  centers  can  not  buy  for  themselves 
and  supplements  the  resources  of  local  libraries  which  can  not  afford  to 
buy  as  many  duplicates  as  are  needed.  The  only  cost  to  the  center  is  for 
transportation  and  any  injury  to  books. 

To  centers  which  have  no  public  library  and  are  not  accessible  to  one, 
the  department  will  send  carefully  selected  traveling  libraries  of  books 
recommended  by  the  syllabus,  to  be  kept  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  center, 
for  a  period  varying  from  a  month  to  a  year.  Some  responsible  real  es- 
tate owner  must  guarantee  the  department  against  loss  or  injury  beyond 
reasonable  wear  and  agree  to  return  the  library  when  called  for,  paying  for 
transportation.  Some  competent  person  must  agree  in  writing  to  act  as  li- 
brarian and  to  keep  the  statistics  of  use  according  to  the  rules  sent  with 
the  library.  The  books  are  sent  with  catalogs  and  directions,  in  suitable 
boxes  that  can  be  used  as  bookcases  at  the  center.  Improvements  are 
constantly  being  made  and  this  feature  of  the  work  is  still  in  an  imperfect 
state.  (See  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  —  University  extension 
department.     Circular  x.  1891.) 

When  centers  wish  more  books  and  apparatus  than  the  traveling  libraries 
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and  loans  can  furnish,  the  department  will  arrange  for  a  circuit  of  books 
as  they  arrange  for  a  circuit  of  lectures.  For  instance  if  five  centers  will 
need  the  same  extra  books  at  different  times,  the  department  sends  the  sup- 
ply to  each  center  in  turn.  Each  pays  one-fifth  the  wholesale  cost  and  is 
entitled  to  the  books  for  one  full  course.  All  arrangements  are  made  at 
the  central  office  and  the  center  has  only  to  send  the  books  back,  or  on  to 
the  next  center.  If  any  one  in  the  center  wishes  to  buy  any  one  of  the 
books,  he  can  do  so,  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  cost  being  sent  to  the 
central  office.  Mr  Mackinder,  of  Oxford,  laughingly  accuses  the  depart- 
ment of  using  the  hire-system  of  the  piano-seller,  but  the  plan  was  adopted 
to  make  possible  the  actual  possession  of  the  book  at  the  lowest  cost,  hop- 
ing to  foster  a  desire  for  owning  books. 

Beside  traveling  libraries  and  circuit  loans,  the  department  further  pro- 
poses the  following  plan  for  loans  within  centers  themselves  by  which  stu- 
dents needing  books  in  addition  to  those  furnished  from  the  state  office 
may  either  buy  them  at  wholesale  price,  or  rent  them  for  the  whole  course 
at  one-fifth  this  price.  Managers  can  buy  at  wholesale  and  rent  at  one-fifth 
actual  cost  or  sell  to  students  without  profit.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
the  department  will  take  such  books  as  are  left  over,  sending  the  center 
an  equivalent  in  books  needed  for  the  next  course.  When  students  are 
not  known  to  the  local  secretary,  they  are  asked  to  deposit  the  value  of 
the  book  as  security,  but  four-fifths  of  this  will  be  refunded  when  the  book 
is  returned  in  good  order. 

It  has  been  prophesied  that  what  Mudie's  circulating  library  is  to  Eng- 
land, the  extension  traveling  library  may  be  to  America,  the  competition 
between  express  companies  rendering  rates  of  transportation  reasonable. 

Besides  the  loans,  traveling  libraries,  and  circuit  books  sent  out  by  the 
department,  it  has  also  an  extension  library,  which  includes  books,  pamph- 
lets, serials,  syllabuses,  programs,  circulars,  blanks,  and  forms;  every  thing 
obtainable  in  print  upon  the  university  extension  movement  in  any  country. 
A  complete  file  of  publications  is  kept  in  the  state  library  for  reference, 
but  duplicate  copies  are  lent  to  extension  workers  throughout  the  state. 
What  the  loans  and  traveling  libraries  are  to  the  student,  the  extension 
library  is  to  the  organizers.  From  this  library,  books  are  lent  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  them  at  wholesale 
cost.  Such  books  have  next  the  front  cover  a  slip  lightly  tipped  in,  on 
which  is  printed,  "  This  book  is  charged  at  Albany  to  a  responsible  bor- 
rower. It  must  be  returned  post  paid  within  two  weeks  or  this  slip,  the 
number  on  which  identifies  the  charge,  may  be  torn  out  and  returned  with 

cents  to  pay  its  wholesale  cost.     The  charge  will  then  be  canceled  and 

the  book  recorded  as  paid  for."  When  the  borrower  is  not  known  to  the 
office  as  responsible,  the  full  value  of  the  book  must  be  deposited,  and  this 
is  refunded  when  the  book  is  returned.  This  system  renders  accessible, 
at  minimum  expense  both  of  time  and  money,  the  most  valuable  material 
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on  the  subject,  much  of  which  has  to  be  imported.  An  annotated  list  of 
the  best  publications  is  supplied  free.  (See  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  —  University  extension  department.     Circular  1.  1891.) 

Prof.  Henderson  believes  in  the  nationalization  of  university  extension 
as  the  only  method  of  giving  its  advantages  to  towns  which  can  not  support 
it  themselves.  (Popular  science  monthly.  40:500-506.  Feb.  1892.)  If  this 
belief  is  realized,  it  will  carry  university  extension  to  many  towns  where 
there  are  no  public  libraries  and  where  a  traveling  library  will  be  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  even  now  a  necessity,  and  one  that  many  of  our  large  public 
libraries  are  well  fitted  to  satisfy,  if  they  have  the  means  and  sympathetic 
trustees,  and  thus  extend  their  resources  to  the  small  towns  of  the  south 
and  west,  as  Mr  Dewey,  as  director  of  the  New  York  state  library,  is  doing 
so  satisfactorily  in  that  state.  The  use  of  a  traveling  library  and  its  sub- 
sequent departure  may  in  many  cases  lead  to  the  starting  of  a  town  library. 

When  a  supply  of  needed  books  is  assured,  the  question  of  arranging 
them  arises.  In  England,  many  experiments  were  tried.  Sometimes  the 
libraries  were  kept  in  the  shop  of  a  local  bookseller,  who  issued  the  books 
to  students  at  certain  times.  Some  local  committees  asked  their  book- 
sellers to  keep,  just  before  and  during  the  course,  a  stock  of  text-books  on 
the  course.  Some  free  and  subscription  libraries  provided  a  university  ex- 
tension table  during  the  course. 

To  allow  the  freest  use  of  the  books,  they  should  be  put  where  the  stu- 
dents can  have  access  to  them,  preferably  in  a  room  by  themselves.  In 
small  libraries,  however,  without  ample  space,  they  are  arranged  on  a  table 
in  the  reference  or  reading  room,  or  on  shelves  convenient  and  accessible 
to  the  public  and  plainly  labeled. 

The  ideal,  however,  is  a  separate  room  which  can  be  used  for  the  class- 
room, which  is  reserved  especially  for  extension  students,  and  where  access 
to  the  books  is  absolutely  free.  This  draws  together  the  members  of  the 
class  and  encourages  discussion,  it  affords  to  many  their  only  quiet  retreat 
for  study,  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  proprietorship  and  cultivates  a  familiar- 
ity with  books.  This  contact  with  the  books  is  positively  necessary  to  attain 
the  best  results  and  it  will  be  a  novel  treat  to  a  large  number  in  an  exten- 
sion class.  It  is  essential  to  remember  Mr  Moulton's  caution  that  "  Uni- 
versity extension  is  the  university  of  the  busy,"  and  that  the  librarian  must 
remove  every  unnecessary  restriction,  and  place  the  books  where  they  can 
be  used  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time.  Free  access  to  the  regular 
shelves  would  be  impracticable  in  many  places,  and  the  vastness  and  pub- 
licity of  the  main  library  and  the  embarrassment  to  many  of  asking  for 
books,  and  in  more  cases  the  ignorance  of  what  to  ask  for,  would  keep 
many  away.  But  the  separate  room,  for  the  time  being  the  students'  li- 
brary, gives  each  one  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  shelves,  examining  and 
selecting  the  books  as  though  they  were  his  own,  and  a  habit  thus  formed 
is  not  easily  dropped.     Here  the  librarian  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  field 
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for  work.  Miss  James,  librarian  of  the  Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  says  that  every  day  and  often  every  hour  in  the  day,  groups  of 
readers  are  gathered,  studying  and  writing  or  consulting  over  some  knotty 
point.  The  frequent  presence  of  Mr  Devine,  the  lecturer,  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  readers,  as  classwork  is  a  special  hobby  of  his. 
(Osterhout  free  library.     Library  news  letter,     i:  81,  i  Feb.  1892.) 

The  classroom  was  also  a  special  feature  of  the  first  experiment  at 
Buffalo. 

With  the  room,  comes  the  question  of  reserving  or  circulating  the  books. 
Where  the  library  can  afford  duplicates,  one  set  is  reserved  and  the  others 
circulated,  and  the  success  of  either  plan  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
If  single  copies  of  books  circulate,  it  stands  to  reason  that  many  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  books  do  not  circulate, 
readers  living  in  the  country  at  a  distance  from  the  library  will  be  cut  off 
entirely.  In  England,  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  reserving  them. 
Statistics  collected  in  this  country  show  that  all  libraries  which  in  any  way 
recognize  university  extension,  reserve  the  books  needed  by  the  class  during 
the  entire  course.  The  offer  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  furnish  any  number  of  copies  of  a  book  at  one-fifth  the  wholesale  price, 
subject  to  return  or  purchase,  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Many  libraries  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  lecture  halls,  classrooms, 
and  money  for  books  ;  while  others  are  anticipating  within  one  or  two 
years  new  modern  buildings  adapted  to  the  latest  needs;  and  still  others 
are  working  bravely  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

Mr  W:  E.  Foster,  librarian  of  the  Providence  public  library,  always 
foremost  in  adapting  the  library  to  educational  progress,  though  much 
cramped  for  room,  has  been  very  active  in  the  work  during  the  past  winter. 
He  has  no  lecture  hall  and  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  classroom,  and  fur- 
nishes only  a  few  duplicates ;  yet  he  loans  books  to  suburban  centers  and 
his  interest  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  14th 
annual  report  of  the  library. 

The  university  extension  movement  "  which  runs  so  completely  in  line 
with  the  best  efforts  of  public  libraries  in  recent  years  and  which  has  dur- 
ing the  past  year  secured  such  an  exceptionally  firm  foothold  in  our  own 
community,  has  indeed  found,  in  Providence  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
public  library  a  valuable  supplemental  agency,  but  not  in  any  like  the  de- 
gree which  we  have  wished  to  see  and  which  under  other  conditions  we 
could  have  made  it.  The  influence  of  the  university  extension  movement 
has  been  felt  in  every  department  of  the  library's  work,  not  merely  in  the 
circulating  but  in  the  accession  department,  in  the  examination  of  the 
courses  covered  by  the  lecturers,  the  supplying  of  references,  the  ordering 
of  works  needed  for  the  purpose,  the  printing  of  the  lists  of  references  in 
some  instances,  the  placing  of  the  reserved  books  by  themselves  in  the 
reading-room,  and  more  than   all,  the  very  large  amount  of  time  devoted 
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to  individual  readers  who  are  following  these  courses  and  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  librarian's  offer  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  fuller  re- 
sources of  the  library  on  special  subjects  not  included  in  the  outline 
references." 

The  free  library  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  furnishes  an  example  of  what  a 
small  library  with  a  progressive  librarian  can  do  for  university  extension, 
in  New  York  at  least.  With  a  stock  of  less  than  10,000  volumes,  the  library 
organized  a  regents'  center,  connected  with  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  November  1S91,  and  formed  a  class  in  English  literature. 
It  paid  the  rent  for  the  hall,  furnished  the  librarian's  room  for  a  class- 
room, provided  what  duplicates  it  could,  and  received  a  grant  of  books 
amounting  to  $50  from  the  extension  department  of  the  University.  The 
librarian,  Mr  A.  L.  Peck,  acts  as  secretary  of  the  center,  and  prepares  the 
outline  of  the  week's  work  and  lists  of  books.  The  center  numbers 
about  78  and  the  members  are  doing  systematic  reading  at  the  library. 

The  librarian  very  kindly  furnishes  the  information  that  by  next  fall  the 
library  will  pay  from  its  invested  funds  the  entire  expense  of  a  course  in 
political  economy,  the  members  of  the  present  class  will  continue  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  furnish  the  money  for  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures on  that  subject,  and  still  another  class  is  now  forming  for  the  study 
of  American  history.  The  library  will  always  furnish  the  classroom  and  rent 
for  the  lecture  hall  and  expects  also  to  buy  all  such  additional  books  as 
the  students  may  require. 

Possibilities  in  this  direction  are  not  limited  to  large  or  specially  fortu- 
nate libraries,  as  proved  by  inquiry. 

La  Salle,  111.  with  only  1000  books  and  a  population  of  1100,  connected 
itself  with  university  extension  last  February,  and  the  library  furnishes  a 
lecture  hall.  Although  the  library  proper  is  supported  by  subscription,  the 
reading-room  is  free  to  the  public  and  already  an  increased  interest  has 
been  noted. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  a  town  of  about  6500  inhabitants,  has  only  1000  volumes 
in  its  public  library  ;  but  it  combines  these  with  the  library  of  the  public 
school  and  some  special  books,  and  since  November  1891  has  been  able 
to  accommodate  the  university  extension  students. 

The  trustees  of  the  library  of  the  Burlington  county  lyceum  of  history 
and  natural  sciences,  which  numbers  6600  volumes,  have  charge  of  the 
center  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  and  at  first  furnished  the  hall,  but  the  large 
number  in  attendance  forced  adjournment  to  a  room  in  the  courthouse. 

Trenton,  N.J.  with  7000  books  has,  since  November  1891,  rented  the 
library  hall  to  the  center  and  thus  met  all  expenses,  with  a  surplus  for  new 
books,  the  librarian  acting  as  treasurer  for  the  center. 

The  West  Chester  (Pa.)  public  library,  numbering  3500  volumes,  organ- 
ized the  center  in  that  place  in  April  1891,  and  furnished  a  hall,  a  class- 
room, and  a  few  duplicates. 
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The  limits  of  a  thesis  prevent  further  individual  mention,  but  a  table  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  furnishes  statistics  of  what  is  being  done  in  this 
country  by  public  libraries  in  towns  which  support  local  centers  of  univer- 
sity extension. 

The  movement  in  America  is  as  yet  too  young  to  furnish  valuable  statis- 
tics as  to  its  effect  upon  general  reading  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  to  be  watched,  and  no  one  but  the  librarian  can 
obtain  reliable  data. 

The  reports  tabulated  show  good  effects  where  time  has  allowed  any 
change  to  be  apparent.  Only  one  librarian  said  that  the  increase  of  interest 
in  the  lecture  subjects  had  drawn  from  the  circulation  in  other  serious  sub- 
jects, but  the  demand  for  fiction  remained  the  same.  In  classified  libraries 
it  is  possible  to  note  the  character  of  reading,  and  statistics  from  month  to 
month  will  easily  show  if  the  public  taste  in  literature  is  being  improved. 

Mr  H.  J.  Mackinder  of  Oxford  said,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Library 
school  in  March,  that  most  interesting  results  had  been  furnished  by  libra- 
rians in  England,  and  in  one  case  where  90  per  cent  of  the  books  drawn 
in  one  year  had  been  fiction,  the  result  of  a  course  of  lectures  had  been  to 
reduce  the  number  of  novels  to  60-70  per  cent. 

This  after-effect  will  be  greatest  in  towns  which  continue  the  work  of 
the  lectures  by  the  formation  of  students'  associations.  These  organiza- 
tions are  composed  of  earnest  students  who  wish  to  do  independent  work. 
The  members  meet  at  regular  times  and  present  papers  or  discuss  serious 
questions,  with  occasionally  a  few  visits  from  the  lecturer,  and  in  many 
cases  the  privilege  of  paper-work  and  assistance  by  correspondence.  With 
the  lecturer  away,  the  students  naturally  turn  to  the  librarian  for  any 
needed  assistance. 

Students'  associations  have  been  eminently  successful  in  England  and 
have  served  to  make  the  work  more  permanent  and  to  lead  to  sequence  of 
courses  which  is  the  great  need  if  university  extension  work  is  to  reach  its 
highest  limit. 

Although  experience  with  these  associations  in  America  is  short,  quite 
a  number  have  been  formed  with  success.  The  West  Chester,  Pa.,  center, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  organized  directly  by  the  public  library, 
offered  a  ticket  for  the  whole  course  to  any  one  who  would  join  and  agree 
to  study,  and  the  result  suggests  that  the  prize  system  might  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  other  localities. 

Where  students'  associations  are  formed,  there  is  a  more  constant  demand 
for  books  and  the  question  of  duplicates  becomes  less  serious.  Obviously 
in  a  small  library,  the  uncertainty  of  disposing  of  extra  copies  of  books  in 
special  demand  for  a  short  time  only,  deters  from  their  purchase.  If 
retained,  they  are  unused  and  cost  the  space  they  occupy  and  the  time  they 
require  for  necessary  handling  in  cleaning,  moving  and  taking  stock.  If 
offered  for  sale,  the  receipts  hardly  equal  the  time  and  money  expended 
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in  preparation.  If  offered  for  exchange,  usually  duplicate  lists  must  be 
prepared  at  some  expense  and  the  time  consumed  is  appreciable.  To 
obviate  this,  a  catalog  of  extension  books  could  be  kept  separate,  and  when 
the  demand  ceased,  it  could  be  manifolded  and  so  form  a  catalog  of  dupli- 
cates without  additional  expense. 

When  the  American  library  association  organizes  its  clearing-house  for 
duplicates,  the  question  will  be  solved. 

At  present  the  public  libraries  of  New  York  state  seem  the  only  ones 
freed  from  this  difficult  problem.  At  the  state  library  at  Albany,  there  is 
a  duplicate  department,  a  clearing-house  for  the  state,  where  books  may 
be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  listed  or  unlisted,  to  be  appraised  by  a 
disinterested  expert  and  an  equivalent  value  returned  in  books  received 
from  other  libraries  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  state  library  becomes  a 
medium  of  exchange  between  all  libraries  in  New  York,  and  the  extension 
department  of  the  University  performs  the  same  function  for  all  centers  in 
the  state,  the  only  local  expense  being  for  packing  and  transportation  both 
ways. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  and  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  university  extension  and  local  public  libraries  are  realizing  that  they 
have  a  common  work  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  assume  together  some  of 
the  functions  which  such  institutes  as  the  Peabody,  the  Pratt,  the  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Drexel  recognize  as  an  intrinsic  element  of  their  organization. 

In  brief,  the  library  is  urged  to  furnish: 

i  Lecture  hall.  This  should  be  provided,  besides  the  usual  furniture, 
with  an  adjustable  reading-desk  and  a  black-board. 

2  Reference-list.  The  librarian  should  consult  with  the  lecturer 
about  his  syallabus  before  the  course  and  prepare  a  reference-list  of  his 
books. 

3  Books.  All  books  recommended  by  the  syllabus  should  be  supplied 
from  the  library's  resources,  by  buying  duplicates,  or  by  applying  to  the 
proper  quarters  for  loans,  traveling  libraries,  or  circuit  books.  In  the  case 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  institution,  it  should  send  out  these  loans  and 
traveling  libraries.  These  books  are  to  be  circulated  or  reserved  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions.  They  are  to  be  kept  by  themselves  on  a  special 
table  in  the  reading-room  or  reference-room,  or,  preferably,  in  a  separate 
room. 

4  Classroom.  This  should  be  provided  with  tables,  comfortable 
chairs,  writing-materials,  and  a  black-board,  should  afford  free  access  to 
the  shelves,  and  be  for  the  time  the  student's  library. 

5  Statistics.  These  should  show  the  effect  of  the  lectures  upon  gen- 
eral reading,  and  the  average  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  librarian's  records. 
If  he  can  keep  a  special  account  of  university  extension  books,  it  is  desir- 
able, but  this  is  difficult  with  free  access  to  the  shelves,  which  is  more 
important. 
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6  Cooperation.     The  librarian   should   put  himself  so  in  touch  with 

the  lecturer   that  he   shall  carry  on  and  supplement  his  work  in  the  same 

spirit,  becoming,  as   Mr  Mackinder  says,  the  "ever-present  ghost  of  the 

lecturer." 

Then  will  the   work  succeed,  definite  relations  will  be  established,  the 

local  public  library  will   furnish  university  extension   with   a  permanent 

home  and  university  extension  will  furnish  the  local  public  library  with  an 

added  constituency. 
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List  of  towns  containing  centers  not  heard  from 


Delaware 

Newark 

Wilmington 
Illinois 

Urbana 
Iowa 

Davenport 
Kansas 

Vineland 
Massachusetts 

Attleboro 

North  Attleboro 
Michigan 

Hillsdale 


New  York 

Ballston 
Yonkers 
Pennsylvania 
Bryn  Mawr 
Chambersburgh 
Chester 

^Chester  Springs 
Downingtown 
Gettysburg 
Green  Ridge 
Jenkintown 
Kingston 
Newton 
Norristown 


North  Wales 

Phoenixville 

Pittston 

Reading 

Roxborough 

Wyoming 

Rhode  Island 

East  Greenwich 
Hartford 
Valley  Falls 
Wickford 
Woonsocket 

Wisconsin 

Beaver  Dam 
Fond  du  Lac 
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Albany.  A  course  on  colonial  history  of  America  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Warren  of  the 
Albany  academy  was  begun  Thursday  evening,  October  13,  in  the  Albany  high 
school  building.  Attendance  was  over  200  and  man)'  desired  to  become  stu- 
dents. 

Albion.  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  of  Syracuse  University  began  his  course  on  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  Friday  evening,  October  7.  This  course,  following  that  of  the 
same  lecturer  on  the  American  revolution,  formed  a  desirable  sequence.  Attend- 
ance was  nearly  200  and  the  lecturer  reports  a  "  large  and  enthusiastic  "  class. 

Attica,  Lockport  and  Batavia.  These  three  towns  have  formed  a  circuit  for  a  course 
on  American  literature  by  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis  of  Syracuse  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  respectively.  Attendance  at  Attica  was  about 
100,  at  Batavia  between  100  and  150  and  at  Lockport  nearly  200.  The  class 
work  in  connection  with  all  these  centers  is  very  thorough. 

A.  G.  Clement  of  Batavia  writes,  "  University  extension  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess here  from  the  first.  We  have  sold  more  than  enough  tickets  to  pay  expenses 
of  the  course."  The  officers  of  the  Batavia  center  are  president,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Cushing;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  S.  E.  Norton,  Mrs  A.  W.  Caney;  secretary  and 
treasurer  Miss  Hannah  Gartland;  chairman  of  executive  committee  A.  G.  Cle- 
ment. Attica  officers,  president,  Rev.  John  Wickes;  secretary  Mrs  A.  G. 
Brigden;  treasurer  Mr.  Cogswell:  Lockport,  president,  Hon.  Willard  A.  Cobb; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs  Sarah  Fowler. 

Binghamton.  Mrs  E.  H.  Schumacher  of  Boston  began  a  course  on  historic  studies  in 
Christian  art,  September  15.  The  lectures  are  finely  illustrated  by^stereopticon 
views. 

Peekskill.  Mr  S.  B.  Harding  of  the  Workingmen's  college,  New  York  city  is  de- 
livering a  course  of  lectures  on  American  history  from  1781-1829,  on  successive 
Friday  evenings  beginning  October  28.  President  of  the  center,  Dr  J.  N.  Tilden; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs  F.  L.  Clinton;  chairman  of  finance  committee,  Wm. 
N.  Johnson. 

Tarrytown.  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  of  Columbia  college  gives  a  course  on  the 
history  of  the  English  language  beginning  on  Tuesday,  November  1.  The  sale 
of  tickets  has  been  large  and  a  successful  course  is  promised. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  work  in  man)'  other  centers  including  Yonkers, 
Ballston,  Watertown  and  Skaneateles  which  had  courses  last  year,  as  well  as 
Auburn,  Medina,  Oneida,  South  Brooklyn  and  Salem  which  are  now  organizing. 
Fuller  details  regarding  their  work  will  be  given  later. 

Brooklyn  institute.  The  prospectus  of  the  Brooklyn  institute  dated  September  1892 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  excellent  educational  work  being  done  by  this  institution. 
It  outlines  briefly  the  work  planned  for  the  coming  winter  consisting  of  general 
and  special  addresses  and  department  work  along  the  line  of  archeology,  archi- 
tecture, botany,  engineering,  painting,  philology,  political  science,  etc.  The 
anniversary  meetings  includes  addresses  on  Columbus,  Whittier,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Washington,  Washington  Irving,  Emerson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
George  William  Curtis.  There  is  also  a  series  of  addresses  given  by  prominent 
college  presidents.  The  work  of  the  departments  is  divided  into  courses  of  six, 
eight,  10  or  12  lectures  given  at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals.  A  series  of 
courses  which  include  civil  government,  political  science,  pedagogy  and  other 
subjects  has  been  planned  consisting  of  30  lectures  and  involving  a  thorough 
30  weeks'  study  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  prospectus  also  gives 
a  list  of  extension  lecturers  with  whom  arrangements  may  be  made  for  regular 
university  extension  work. 


OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia.  A  feature  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  extension  work 
of  the  American  society  is  the  university  extension  seminary  which  begins  its 
sessions  during  the  present  year.  This  plans  to  train  men  for  extension  lectur- 
ing and  to  thoroughly  inform  them  on  pedagogic  methods  and  general  educational 
work.  The  list  of  lecturers  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  educa- 
tors both  in  this  country  and  England. 
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Catholic  summer  school.  The  first  session  of  the  Catholic  summer  school  was  held 
during  the  past  summer  at  New  London,  Ct.  The  society  hopes  for  a  permanent 
location  somewhere  in  New  York  state,  probably  among  the  Adirondacks,  but 
has  found  New  London  a  most  acceptable  temporary'  home  and  has  given  many 
excellent  courses  there.  Among  the  lecturers  may  be  mentioned  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  Catharine  Conway,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  and  Father  Con- 
nit)'.  Though  the  work  was  hurriedly  advertised,  attendance  at  some  sessions 
reached  nearly  1,000. 

Cincinnati.  Last  season's  work  in  Cincinnati  gives  the  greatest  encouragement  for 
the  continued  success  of  extension  teaching  in  that  city.  The  work  was  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Sproulle,  and  is  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
during  the  coming  year.  Courses  are  already  laid  out  in  language,  English  and 
French  literature,  history,  geometry  and  several  branches  of  physical  science. 

Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  has  is- 
sued through  its  secretary  Prof.  E.  O.  Stevens,  a  30-page  report  of  the  work  dur- 
ing 1891-92,  and  also  a  16-page  prospectus  for  the  coming  year.  The  latter  shows 
that  courses  are  offered  by  professors  of  Adelbert  and  other  neighboring  colleges 
in  more  than  25  different  departments.  The  first  year's  work  was  remarkably 
successful,  nine  centers  being  established  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  1,000  students. 

Chicago.  The  university  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  now  organ- 
ized and  in  its  September  calendar  presents  the  names  of  40  lecturers  who  are  ready 
to  give  100  different  courses  during  the  coming  season.  This  list  includes  such 
well-known  names  as  Pres.  Harper,  Dr  Richard  G.  Moulton  and  Dr  Edward  W. 
Bemis,  who  have  already  done  much  work  in  the  extension  field,  and  also  many 
other  doctors  and  professors  prominent  in  collegiate  and  university  circles. 
Beside  the  lecture  department,  there  are  five  others,  viz  classwork,  correspond- 
ence teaching,  examination,  library,  publication  and  district  organization,  and 
training.  The  whole  work  is  in  charge  of  the  president  of  the  university,  the 
director  of  university  extension,  Mr  George  Henderson,  and  the  secretaries  of 
the  six  departments. 

Wisconsin.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  held  earl)-  in 
October,  an  extension  department  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Lyman  T.  Powell,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  university.  Plans  are  being  per- 
fected for  spreading  interest  for  the  work  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  all 
signs  indicate  that  Wisconsin,  where  extension  work  began  so  successfully,  will 
be  a  favorite  field  for  this  work. 

Kansas.  University  extension  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  west,  and  meets 
with  great  success,  specially  as  started  by  the  University  of  Kansas.  Last  season 
a  few  courses  were  given  under  its  direction,  while  the  prospectus  of  the  present 
year  shows  a  total  of  31  courses  offered.  The  work  is  undertaken  with  the  desire 
of  making  it  thoroughly  systematic  and  encouraging  all  interested  to  do 
earnest  and  regular  work. 

England.  English  extension  workers  are  much  pleased  with  the  many  friends  which 
the  movement  has  in  the  new  government.  Mr  Gladstone  himself  has  heartily 
sympathized  with  the  work,  giving  through  his  daughter,  the  first  summer  school 
scholarship  for  the  working  men.  Mr  Acland,  vice-president  of  the  committee 
of  council  on  education  was  the  early  secretary  of  the  Oxford  movement.  The 
home  secretary.  Mr  Asquith,  has  been  a  lecturer  of  the  London  society  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  has  been  of  late  years  the  leading  spirit  in  organizing  the 
work  about  London.  Mr  Morley  has  also  addressed  extension  students  and  Mr 
Brice  has  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  Toynbee  center.  All  these  facts  predict 
increased  success  for  the  extension  movement  in  England. 

The  Oxford  summer  school,  following  up  this  university's  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful year  of  work,  gives  the  best  promise  of  the  future  success  of  extension 
work  in  England.  Some  1,300  students  attended  this  summer  meeting  and  the 
area  represented  was  wider  than  ever  before.  A  specially  interesting  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  fact  that  the  lectures  are  all  arranged  in  sequence  with  reference 
to  the  preceding  year's  subjects  of  study.  The  lecturers  include  names  of  such 
general  reputation  as  Mr  John  A.  Symonds,  Prof.  Moulton  and  Mrs  Humphrey 
Ward  as  well  as  others  who  are  specialists  in  university  extension  work.  The 
meeting  was  so  successful  that  a  petition  was  signed  for  a  session  next  year, 
though  the  intention  was  to  omit  it  because  of  necessary  building  changes  to  be 
made. 
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Loans  of  books  from  the  state. — Under  such  rules  as  the  regents 
may  prescribe,  they  may  lend  from  the  state  library,  duplicate  department, 
or  from  books  specially  given  or  bought  for  this  purpose,  selections  of 
books  for  a  limited  time  to  any  public  library  in  this  state  under  visitation 
of  the  regents,  or  to  any  community  not  yet  having  established  such 
library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the  conditions  required  for  such  loans. 
{Laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  §  47.) 

Under  this  authority  traveling  libraries  of  about  100  volumes  each  will 
be  lent  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules. 

Rules 

1  On  satisfactory  guarantee  that  all  regents'  rules  will  be  complied  with, 
a  traveling  library  may  be  lent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  to 
any  public  library  under  visitation  of  the  regents. 

This  includes  all  libraries  incorporated  by  the  regents,  all  libraries  which 
have  been  admitted  to  the  University,  and  all  libraries  connected  with  colleges, 
academies  or  other  institutions  in  the  University,  provided  that  they  are  open 
to  the  public,  without  charge,  for  either  reference  or  circulation. 

2  Under  like  conditions  a  traveling  library  may  be  lent  to  a  com- 
munity not  yet  having  such  a  public  library,  on  application  of  25  resident 
taxpayers  ;  provided  that  the  applicants  also  agree  that  a  petition  shall  be 
made  for  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  within  two  years  in  their  city,  town, 
village  or  district  on  the  question  of  establishing  a  free  public  library  as 
provided  in  laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  §  36.  The  applicants  shall  specify  one 
of  their  number,  who  must  be  a  responsible  owner  of  real  estate,  to  act  as 
trustee  of  said  library  and  be  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury 
beyond  reasonable  wear.  This  trustee  shall  designate  a  suitable  person 
to  be  librarian. 

3  A  fee  of  $5  shall  be  paid  in  advance  to  cover  cost  of  suitable  cases, 
printed  catalogues,  necessary  blanks  and  records  and  transportation  both 
ways. 

4  Such  precaution  shall  be  taken  in  packing  as  to  guard  effectively 
against  injury  in  transportation. 

5  Notes,  corrections  of  the  press,  or  marks  of  any  kind  on  books  belong- 
ing to  the  library  are  unconditionally  forbidden.  Borrowing  trustees  will 
be  held  responsible  for  all  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  how- 
ever caused. 

6  The  traveling  library  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  six  months  after  its 
reception. 

7  The  librarian  shall  care  for  the  books  while  under  his  control  and 
circulate  them  in  accordance  with  the  regents'  rules,  and  shall  make  such 
reports  respecting  their  use  as  the  regents  may  require. 

8  For  wilful  violation  of  any  library  rule  the  director  of  the  state  li- 
brary may  suspend  the  privilege  of  state  loans  till  the  case  is  considered  by 
the  regents'  committee. 


